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EVIDENCE OF THE IDENTITY, OF THIS WHICH IS, WITH THAT WHICH WAS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


“THIS” is a picture, and the writer’s object is to give reasons for believing 
that this particular picture is the very same picture which is recorded as 
having existed in the past. 


He does not expect the reader to agree with him: looking back- 
wards he finds he does not even agree with himself: his excuse is that 
whatever one happens to believe at a particular moment is true for him 
for the time being; so it is not surprising if differences of opinion exist, 
even amounting to convictions, which are absolutely sincere yet quite 
contradictory. 


Some time ago the writer was invited to inspect the pictures in a 
gentleman’s house, and among many excellent paintings his attention was 
particularly arrested by a harsh but impressive picture in a richly carved 
frame. 


He asked the owner what it was and if it had any history, and was 
informed that it was believed to be the work of a master, and that the 
entirely separate interest which its history might have, could it be ascer- 
tained, would only serve to show the honour and esteem, or otherwise, in 
which others had held it, and would be in the nature of an advertisement 
directing attention to that which it was powerless to illuminate. 


Nevertheless, it is safe to assume that there is more in the work of 
a man who has been honoured and acclaimed by the most learned and cul- 
tured in all subsequent generations than there is in the work of those who 
happen to be only the fashionable craze of the period, and if it were possible 
to trace this picture to the hand of a great master it would give 
additional pleasure to its admirers and prove it worthy of interest to 
leaders of modern thought. Therefore the writer obtained the owner's 
permission to find out what he could concerning it. 
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It seemed to him a wonderfully impressive work: he passed on to 
other fine pictures, but this picture dominated him. At first glance it had 
not struck him as being altogether pleasing, and yet it was so full of assur- 
ance and power that it compelled his attention and curiosity. The 
crouching figure of the forerunner, the speaking Christ with the Virgin 
bending over both in tender and solemn contemplation, were alone with 
St. Joseph as the only spectator. The barren landscape, the rushing river, 
the ruined monuments of antiquity in the shadows of the hills, the pink 
glow on the horizon that heralds sunrise, were all grand and natural and 
probably all symbolic. They were rendered in that kind of language which 
great masters use to express their conceptions. 


The painting of the heads and some of the hands of the three 
figures in the foreground was lighter and thinner in texture than the 
draperies, which gave the surface of the work an uneven appearance. Very 
sparingly the colour had been laid on them, while in other places it was of 
full strong body. There were signs that hands other than its maker’s had 
been at work on the picture more than once during the three or four cen- 
turies it had evidently existed. The light on the mountain tops that 
bounded the horizon had been increased: the bodice worn by the Virgin 
had been made a trifle higher in the bosom: here and there scars had 
been filled in with colours less pure, that had darkened in the course of 
years, and no longer matched the old colours on which they were imposed. 


It was painted upon a canvas which had evidently been slightly 
reduced in size, perhaps through having been cut from its frame at some 
time, and now measured 27 inches high by 19 inches wide. 


When the writer had let his thoughts dwell upon it, it struck him that 
he had seen this picture sometime previously, and had turned away 
then because of its colour, which is one of the first, if not the first, thing 
to arrest attention, particularly if harsh and discordant. But now its 
environment was changed: it had been cleaned a little, and a fine frame 
had been found for it; it was no longer for sale, but was given the place of 
honour in a wealthy connoisseur’s house. 


The association and environment of a picture and the estimation in 
which others hold it are all important except for those who find the artist 
as revealed in his work more than enough for their comprehension and 
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imagination, and who therefore count such details as the pedigree, the frame 
or the price of the picture of such insignificant interest in comparison with 
the painting that they are apt to ignore them. 


| The pedigree with which they are concerned extends from the father 
to the son only: from the creator to that which he created by the light of 
the intelligence which God gave him. 


It is only natural to want to know as much as possible about any- 
thing that excites one’s particular interest: if it is a picture the first thing 
one wants to know is who painted it, and the only way to know is to 
find out. 


In tracing an old picture to its origin, assuming its painter to be its 
origin, though he may also be considered as a mould that shaped the pic- 
ture according to his views when he painted it, it is necessary to examine 
and consider its resemblance to other known works of the painter and its 
pedigree by which we may trace it through successive hands from his 
possession to its present owners, and no matter how conclusive the evidence 
may appear it will be found that opinions of individuals vary on questions 
of artistic authority. And for these various opinions there must be various 
causes and reasons ; they are useful therefore as stepping stones to the causes 
or reasons upon which they are founded. And it will be the endeavour of 
the writer to show cause and reason for attributing this picture to a certain 
famous painter named Raphael. He was the most illustrious painter of 
modern times, and for any data we have to the contrary, the most eminent 
that ever lived in any period of the world. He painted many pictures, and 
each one he strove to make more beautiful than its predecessor. 


His was the most highly cultured, sympathetic, and assimilative 
mind, stored with the knowledge of the greatest among the painters, and 
exercising his rare powers of selection, he ultimately developed a style 
that combined the most telling qualities in almost their full strength: a style 
which varies, revealing the predominant influence at the time, but always 
distinguishable as Raphael. 


Critics differ as to who it was that was privileged to guide and influ- 
ence him in his earliest known works: some say it was Timoteo Vite. A 
little later he was improving on Perugini’s inventions, and afterwards on 
those of the most prominent Florentines. 
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He was only 25 years old when he was chosen for the service of 
the Pope, and went to Rome right into the very midst of the glories of 
antique art, and thenceforth his graceful spirit animated the purity of 
antiquity. He did not at once attain to the dominating power of Michael 
Angelo, but eventually Raphael’s forms carried conviction no less surely: 
they charm and persuade rather than compel. 


Finally, there was only one man left for him to improve upon, and 
with his unique powers he returned again to study and interpret mankind 
and nature with convincing power and fidelity. 


Most of his pictures are recorded and more or less minutely de- 
scribed by contemporary art historians and writers of his own time, and great 
prominence is given them in the catalogues and records of notable collec- 
tions of pictures throughout the intervening centuries up to to-day. It is 
even said that “a knowledge of Raphael and the possession of his works 
has become an element of education in modern life which men recognise as 
something indispensable to their highest development” (Grimm, p. 327). 


Countless books and pamphlets have been written and are being 
written relating to the man and his works. Erudite professors have argued 
solemnly and with dignity as to whether he was born on Good Friday or 
Easter Monday in the year 1483, and whether he died on his birthday in 
1520 or the day after. Not so very long ago his supposed bones were dug 
up, measured, photographed, and replaced with due pomp and ceremony: 
all this sort of thing has been done and heaps more besides—any amount 
of time, attention and energy has been devoted to details and happenings 
relating to Raphael and his works: much of it has to do with pictures more 
or less similar to this one, and a little of it may be in direct reference to it. 


i, 
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The picture: concerning which some evidence for its attribution to 


Raphael is herein recorded, 


CHAPTER: 1. 


Showing that the original picture is missing, and what manner of picture it ought 
to be. 


THE above is a photographic reproduction of the picture: at least, it shows 
the arrangement of four figures in a landscape, demonstrating its resemblance 
in this respect to a well-known composition in the picture world which has 
been attributed to Raphael. 


An example of the composition referred to was recently exhibited 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum with the following inscription on its 
frame :— 

“Tue MADONNA DEL PASsEGGIO 
Attributed to Raphael 
Lent by 
Sir Wm. Nevill Montgomery Gearie, Bart., 
Similar to the picture in the Bridgewater House collection.’’ 


Much has been written about this picture in Bridgewater House, and 
some may think that it owes more of its celebrity to its pedigree and 
commercial valuation than to its revelation of the feeling and soul of 
Raphael.* 


The luminous writer and Raphaelesque critic, F. A. Gruyer, who 
knew the master as Ruskin knew Turner, finds little to inspire him in this 
picture. The following is a translation or secondary interpretation of the 
language he uses in reference to it. The original begins on page 377 of 
Vol. III. of “Les Vierges de Raphael” :— 

“This picture carries us back to the flight into Egypt. The 
Virgin and infant Jesus have stopped upon their way to greet little 
St. John, who comes towards them bending forwards to kiss the 
Saviour. St. Joseph walks in the landscape background, looking back 
with vigilance towards the treasure which God has commanded him 
to guard and save. The idea is charming, thoroughly grasped, and 


* For critical notices of the Bridgewater House version of the Madonna del Passeggio and its pedigree 
see Appendix IV. 


clearly expressed in the very language of Raphael, but with a 
secondary interpretation which leaves little room for the grand emotion 
called forth by his genuinely original works. The Virgin is standing 
turned three-quarters to the left; her head is bent over Jesus, who 
stands in front of her. She holds her son’s arm with her left hand 
and her right hand caresses St. John. Mary’s head is charming ; it is 
partly covered by a long white veil, but there is something studied 
and constrained about her which shows a lack of initiative in the 
painter. Her eyes rest tenderly upon the two children, who mingle 
their hearts and destinies. The red robe and blue mantle are skilfully 
arranged about the figure, whose carriage is full both of freedom and 
humility. The colour of the drapery is too garish; Raphael would 
have shown more discretion. One thing above all is lacking in this 
Virgin: that supreme virginity with which the pencil of the master 
would have endowed her. The two children are a better proof than 
the Virgin of the distance between this picture and the genuine works 
of Raphael. The intention of the two little figures is perfect, but the 
breath that should animate them is absent. The child Jesus is not 
childish enough. He is well drawn, delicately modelled, and the light 
falls lovingly upon him. But we scan his features in vain for the stamp 
of divinity, that germ of all goodness and majestic calm which Raphael 
displays so abundantly in his slightest sketches. 


“Little St. John, painted in warmer tones than Jesus, more 
easily attains the kind of eloquence which should be his. He is both 
eager and fervent, full of respect yet ingenuously familiar. The exqui- 
site feeling which Raphael bestows upon the most ordinary of his 
children is lacking. St. Joseph, wrapped in a long yellow mantle, 
carrying a bundle at the end of a long stick over his shoulder, appears 
on the left, behind a bush and nearatree. The figure is both vener- 
able and robust. The features, handsome and regular, are framed 
by the grey hair and beard. The spouse of Mary shows the chief char- 
acteristics with which Raphael is wont to endow him, but with a 
secondary value. The landscape, rich and well composed, with a river 
in the centre, a vivid green in the foreground, and a mistier green in 
the middle distance inclining to blue in the mountains in the back- 
ground, has not the charm which nature dons in the eyes of Raphael. 
The colours are too bright. 


WiaGs, WISIVDEIWNINDS: Is(OlOfsys, WASIRISMOI le Gees, JEOrs\wy 
MADONNA DEL PASSEGGIO. 


See pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 16 and 47 to 52, 


“We seek in vain the great harmony which only reveals itself 
completely to the genius of the master. The Holy Family del Pas- 
seggio has passed successively through the galleries of Queen 
Christine of Sweden, the Duke of Bracciano and the Duke of 
Orleans. In 1798, it was purchased by the Duke of Bridgewater for 
43,000. It has been attributed, upon slight grounds, first to Guilio 
Romano and then to Penni, which seems to me equally improbable. 
If I had to risk a guess I should prefer Raffaello del Colle, remember- 
ing the frescoes by that artist in the loggias of the Vatican and the 
Hall of Constantine. But it is best to affirm nothing. 


“One admission may be made, which is that this painting was 
made after a cartoon by Raphael, or perhaps even from a picture, 
and one which must have been celebrated, for it was often repeated 
in the school. But what has become of the original? It is not 
known. If it existed it must have been contemporary with the Visita- 
tation, but the very soul of Raphael, so visible in the picture in the 
museum in Madrid, does not appear with the same intense vitality in 
the picture in the Duke of Bridgewater’s gallery.” 


From the above account and the accounts of the other critics cited 
in the Appendix, it appears that the picture in Bridgewater House is 
the original of a large number of very similar ones, but that it was painted 
by someone other than Raphael and is itself a copy, or a “secondary inter- 
pretation,” of a lost work by Raphael. And they point out some of its 
defects consequent upon the comparatively insignificant powers and 
resources of its painter therein revealed, and remark the absence of the 
following features :— 


“The truth and exquisite feeling which characterise Raphael’s con- 
tours.” —(Passavant.) 


“That elevated grace and tenderness which was Raphael’s peculiar 
beauty.”—(Passavant.) 


“The feeling and soul which are so exclusively peculiar to Raphael.” 


—(Waagen.) 


“That fine feeling and that correct understanding in the marking of 
forms which Raphael never loses in his later period.”—(Waagen.) 
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“Execution subservient to intelligent modelling.”—(Waagen.) 


“The grand emotion called forth by Raphael’s genuine original 
works.”—(Gruyer.) 


“The supreme virginity with which the pencil of the master endows 
Mary.”—(Gruyer.) 
“The breath that animates his figures of children.”"—(Gruyer.) 


“The stamp of Divinity, that germ of all goodness and majestic 
calm which Raphael displays abundantly in his figures of Christ.’-—(Gruyer.) 


“The exquisite feeling which Raphael bestows on the most ordinary 
of his children.”—(Gruyer.) 


“The great harmony which only reveals itself completely to the 
genius of the master.”—(Gruyer.) 


“The very soul of Raphael.”—(Gruyer.) 


They agree with M. Gruyer, who says “‘ the original must have been 
contemporary with Raphael’s picture of the Visitation.’’ It is necessary to 
go to Madrid to see the Visitation ; failing that we must be content with a 
photographic reproduction of the picture and a written description of it 
obtained through the same channel of intermediary brains as the remarks 
concerning the Bridgewater House version of the Madonna del Passeggio 
just above quoted. 


M. Gruyer begins by pointing out how other pictures of the Visit of 
Our Lady to St. Elizabeth suffer by comparison when judged by the 
Gospel narrative and the standard of Raphael, and, further on, his descrip- 
tion of the master’s picture may serve to give some impression of its 
power and eloquence. At least, it offers so much as survives in an ordi- 
nary translation of an impression in a different artistic medium. Those 
who are equally familiar with French and English languages will of 
course get nearer to the source by reading from the original French on 
page 63 of Vol. IL. of “ Les Vierges de Raphael,” by F. A. Gruyer, which 
immediately follows the account of Raphael’s picture of the Annunciation 
which he painted at the commencement of his career. So M. Gruyer 
begins :— 
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THE VISITATION, BY RAPHAEL, IN MADRID, 


(A contemporary work by the Master.) 


“In accordance with the plan we have adopted we pass sud- 
denly from the extreme youth of Raphael to his prime; from the time 
when, obscure and unknown, he worked under Perugini in the com- 
pany of Pinturicchio, to the time when, honoured and illustrious, he 
dwelt in Rome in the intimacy of Leo X., when kings solicited his works 
and he was the object of the almost idolatrous admiration of a whole 
nation. It was while he held this position, unequalled in the history 
of modern art, that is about the year 1517, that Sanzio pledged himself 
to Giovanni Battista Branconio to paint the picture of the Visitation for 
the church of San Silvestro dell’ Aquila, in the Abruzzi, 


“Before studying this picture, let us consider the event which it 
represents and some of the celebrated pictures of the Renaissance 
which were inspired by it.” 


(Here M. Gruyer quotes St. Luke, chap. I, verses 39 to 56, and goes 
on to point out how other painters have failed in their attempts to illus- 
trate it.) 

He continues :— 

“The events of the Gospel are both historical and mystical, of 
the letter and of the spirit. If the artist cannot seize at least one of 
these points of view he goes astray; if he sees neither, he is lost; 
Andrea del Sarto, Pontormo, and Antonio Razzi go astray, in different 
senses, from this double end of religious art—Mariotto Albertinelli has 
endeavoured to return to history and free himself from the picturesque 
traditions of his time. He has completely isolated the Virgin and St. 
Elizabeth, but he does not succeed in depicting the soul of these 
sublime women. He understands neither the prophetic thrill of the 
Precursor’s mother, nor the recollection of the Mother of the Word. 
Thus Art having once cast aside dogmatic rigidity, could not resume 
it, and after a passionate quest of picturesque effects, seemed no longer 
able to satisfy religious emotion. 


“The situation, however, was not hopeless. This was the 
problem: to conciliate all exigencies and satisfy all aspirations; to 
seek in solitude and one’s own soul the ideas that are not of any age 
because they are eternal; to respect the rights both of science and of 
faith; to conform to the letter and spirit of the gospel; to 
understand, collect and blend all the traditions which had filled 
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the Peninsula for two centuries; to go still further back and 
seek in antiquity the supreme laws of beauty; to return incessantly 
to nature; and, above all, never to forget that soul alone insures immor- 
tality of form. This is what Raphael, with divine intuition, saw from the 
beginning of his life, and what he had long practised before he painted the 
Visitation. He knew how to attain and fix the immutable without repudi- 
ating the taste of his time. His works cannot grow old because they 
express something superior to the passing tendencies and particular char- 
acter of an epoch. He had become the master and chief of the greatest of 
schools. He stood alone, and if before speaking of his picture we have 
mentioned some of the most celebrated, it is but to enable us to measure the 
height to which we are about to ascend. 


“Following the Gospel of St. Luke, which shows the Virgin and St. 
Elizabeth alone together, Raphael has removed from them every alien 
gaze. The two holy women abandon themselves completely to their 
emotions; there is nothing to disturb their chaste embraces, and their 
souls are filled with the surrounding solitude. Moved by the same love, 
they hasten towards each other, with greater eagerness on the part of the 
Precursor’s mother, with greater reserve on the part of the Virgin. 


“Elizabeth has heard the salutation of Mary, John Baptist, ‘seized 
with a holy desire for God,’ has leapt in her womb, and his mother hastens 
forward filled with a divine joy. She is old, but not broken down with 
years, she wears a splendid age with pride. Her wrinkled face is radiant 
with intelligence. Her hair is covered by a scarf in the shape of a turban, 
partly covering her cheeks, and tied under her chin. Her face, seen in pro- 
file, is turned to the right. The eyes are full of life, and shine with a 
superior intelligence. The features seem illuminated. The mouth is 
slightly open, and one feels that fervent words are about to issue from her 
heart, ‘filled with the Holy Ghost.” The wife of Zacharias understands 
that the Lord Himself comes with Mary. ‘Whence is it to me that the 
mother of my God should come to me....’ She is amazed at the approach 
of God, and unable to discover a reason for it in her own merit, she is 
overcome with astonishment at the goodness of God. She holds the hand 
of Mary in her right hand, and with her left she draws towards her the 
bosom which bears the world’s salvation. There is great tenderness and 
an infinite respect in this gesture. The body is thrown forward by the 
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movement of the arms. Her dress is a blue robe fastened at the waist and 
a red-brown mantle tied on the left shoulder. Her feet, shod in the ancient 
style, are almost naked. The whole of the figure conveys an impression 
of remarkable strength, the stature is tall, and if the figure, respectfully 
inclined, were erect, it would be imposing. The face shows remarkable 
vigour of colouring. The features, softened by the sight of the Virgin, 
have a kind of archaic nobility suggesting the rigidity of the Semitic type. 
Raphael did not forget that Elizabeth was the last of the heroic women 
of the ancient law, as well as the first of the holy women of the new law. 
Her face recalls the pure and severe outlines of the Saras, Rebeccas, 
Rachels, Deborahs, Jaels, Ruths, Judiths, and of the mother of the Mac- 
cabees, and at the same time by a marvellous transfiguration due to the 
approach of Christ, it is illuminated by Christian feeling. : 


“ Before the transports of Elizabeth the Virgin displays an ineffable 
calm, a peace which passeth understanding. ‘When the soul glorifies God 
alone and places all its joy in Him it is at peace, for nothing can deprive 
it of the object of its praises.’ Such is the character of this figure. In 
conceiving it thus Raphael has dared more than his predecessors and more 
than history; he goes beyond the letter of the Gospel and shows the 
Virgin as mother before the Nativity. Without detracting from the angelic 
purity of her sweet countenance nor from her humility, youth, beauty, and 
grace, he has impressed upon her the outward sign of maternity. But it 
is a maternity which leaves no shadow behind it. The Virgin is a mother, 
but her virginity is intact. It needed a genius absolutely sure of its own 
powers of expression to make this prodigy plain to the senses. 


“Raphael depicts the Virgin at the moment when she listens, in 
recollection, to the words of Elizabeth. The presence of Jesus Christ in 
her is shown by the sovereign calm and ecstasy with which he inspires her 
soul, and soon the celestial canticle will rise to heaven. Looking at Eliza- 
beth, who bends forward, Mary stands upright, her body thrown slightly 
backward in the attitude of the woman who bears the burden of maternity. 
One hand rests lovingly on this divine burden, the other is affectionately 
yielded to Elizabeth. The religious modesty of this gesture, the mingled 
innocence and shyness of the whole figure are indescribable. The contrast 
between the Virgin and the wife of Zachary is remarkable. The aged 
Elizabeth shows an almost athletic strength, the youth of Mary appears in 
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her delicate shape and elegant proportions. The Virgin is the supreme 
type of the Christian woman whose soul shines through the frail envelope of 
the body, regenerate, great, generous, serene, invincible, and ever ready for 
sacrifice. True, she is no longer the Virgin of the painter’s childhood, but 
if she seems to have severed all connection with the virgins of Urbino and 
Perugia, she is not so far as one might think from the virgin of the 
‘Sposalizio’ and the ravishing apparitions of the ‘Dream of the Knight’ 
She belongs to no family and to no race; though still the Virgin of 
Nazareth, she has become the Virgin of virgins. Her features are 
firmer but no less sweet than of yore; they show less of a per- 
sonal note and are nearer to the beauty of antiquity. . If Mary has 
lost some of her first ingenuousness, her virginal unction is greater 
and deeper, and the Word whom she bears in her bosom makes her 
shine with eternal youth. Her face is seen in three-quarters to the left: it 
contrasts in its soft and delicate colouring with the vigorous hues of Eliza- 
beth. The forehead is pure and high. This is always a trait of Raphael’s 
even when he is closest to the ancient models. The eyes are downcast ; 
there is a humility in their look to which all Christian works should tend, 
but which is only fully realised in the Virgin. 


“The mouth, though closed, is gently agitated. The general air of 
recollection is profound, but the internal flame, restrained as it is, is none 
the less ardent. The hair piled in thick plaits above the forehead, as in the 
Greek statues, is drawn up over the temples, and confined with bands on the 
top of the head. The ear and neck are free; not a single ornament either 
on the dress or mantle; the latter is fastened simply on the shoulder, and 
falls below the knee, after draping, in large folds, the middle of the body. 
The feet, almost naked, are beautifully drawn; Raphael in all his strength 
is here ; his sincerity and emotion have lost nothing by his learning. He has 
adopted all the characters of great beauty, without eliminating the attri- 
butes of grace, and while nearing antiquity, he remains absolutely Christian. 
What monument raised by man could be worthy to serve as a frame to such 
a scene? Nature alone, work of God, seems worthy to gaze upon the 
Visitation. This at least is the opinion of Raphael, and putting aside the 
Gospel of St. Luke on this point alone, he places the meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth in the midst of a fresh landscape, the foreground of which recalls 
the garden of Zacharius, celebrated in Eastern tradition. One day, says the 
legend, while walking in the garden of Zacharius, the Virgin touched a 
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flower which, until then, had been without perfume, and which suddenly 
exhaled the sweetest odour.... At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the animate and inanimate were not separated. A painter 
had first to learn to represent man, possessing a soul after God’s 
image, and then everything which came within his vision, meadows 
and woods, the sky and water, the mystery of high mountains and the 
immensity of the seas, every place where the Creator is revealed in the 
beauties of his creation. Raphael is therefore never at a loss to find in 
nature the qualities necessary to raise his subject, of which the picture of the 
Visitation offers a striking example. The landscape opens out under the 
_gaze of the Virgin . . . from the foreground to the farthest distance, from 
the meadow to the summit on the horizon, all is one chain of harmony. 
The soil which bears Mary and Elizabeth is a meadow covered with 
flowers, while the background of an intense blue merges into the 
sky. To the foreground, vigorous and clearly defined, succeeds an 
azure and gold atmosphere, where nature is exalted, and as 
though transformed by the power of love. On the right lies a town 
built on a steep decline; on the left rocks, crowned by trees, overlook a 
river, of which the other bank is of easy access. By this river Raphael 
would recall the Jordan, as St. John the Baptist baptizing Jesus can be 
seen. The Precursor is on his knees before the Master. Two archangels 
hold the Saviour’s garments, while in the sky appears God the Father, 
Whose arm extended in blessing is supported by two angels. It has been 
suggested that in thus bringing together the baptism of Christ and the 
Visitation, an allusion to the name of the giver, Giovan-Battista Branconio 
d’Aquila, was intended. One should rather recognise herein the theo- 
logical tradition adopted by Christan art from its origin. At Sienna, 
in the gallery of the Academy, can be seen a primitive painting, 
where at the side of the Visitation is Our Lady already holding the 
Infant Jesus on her knees, while Elizabeth, kneeling down, brings 
to her the little St. John. ‘Elizabeth, says St. Ambrose, ‘first listened 
to the voice, but John first felt the grace; Elizabeth first perceived 
the coming of Mary, but John first felt the coming of Jesus. John 
the Baptist, who ‘was not the light,’ was nevertheless, and even 
before his birth, ‘to bear testimony to the light’ still hidden. 
Raphael could not dream of presenting this mystery in so artless 
a fashion as the painter of Sienna of the thirteenth century, and to make 
it felt without going beyond his subject it was impossible to do better than 
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to recall the baptism of Christ by the side of the Visitation. Such is 
the painting of which the conception is exclusively Raphael’s, but in the 
painting of which a pupil, without doubt Francesco Penni, must have 
taken part. In this painting one does not see the free, easy, limpid 
method of the master. Here and there the brush has faltered ; it lacks 
firmness and decision; it has been at once timid and heavy ; it would 
even have given to the whole work a weak and almost blurred effect if 
Raphael had not intervened with his own hand in the principal parts 
to give to his conception the clearness, the eloquence, the sovereign and 
incontestable stamp. Never has painting recorded the Visitation with 
such eloquence. Never have the Virgin and St. Elizabeth been brought 
together with so much grandeur and simplicity. Never has Art, 
mistress of herself, independent in her methods, free of dogmatic tradi- 
tion, compelled to satisfy the demands of the picturesque and all the 
laws of beauty, so perfectly rendered the spirit of the Gospel. Elizabeth 
is to Mary what John the Baptist will be to Jesus. John the Baptist, 
figure of the old word, is to be born of an old and barren woman ; Jesus 
Christ, figure of the future life, reposes in the womb of a young and 
virgin mother. Such is the sense and meaning of this painting. The 
Church has united the two salutations of the angel and of the wife of 
Zacharius, and she has composed one hymn of praise ; grandiose prayer, 
of which the first words were put by heaven into the mouth of Gabriel, 
and which Elizabeth’s prophetic tongue completed, and which are 
repeated by Christians throughout the ages. Art in reproducing these 
two salutations could not confuse them. We have seen how Sanzio at 
the beginning of his career glorified the Annunciation; it was then 
meet to show how all the tentatives of the Renaissance were to find 
fulfilment in the ‘Visitation’ of Raphael.” 


Thus does Raphael represent the meeting of the two mothers, ana 


there will be recognisable similarities in his picture of the meeting of 
their holy children, for both pictures were inventions proceeding from his 
brain at about the same time, and, in his view, as Elizabeth is to Mary so 
will John be to Christ. Both subjects would be approached by the artist 
with the same solemn reverence. Proceeding from the same mind they 
must lead us back to it. An assimilative and critical mind, guiding and 
controlling a practised and resourceful hand, which works in perfect 
unison with it, refining, beautifying, and remoulding to its most highly 
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cultured taste, creating forms satisfying to human intelligence as well as 
the human heart, combining in one natural form the spirit of antiquity with 
the spirit of Christianity, satisfying the reason and exciting imagination. 
But it is idle to talk thus; Spenser says :— 
‘‘Of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make."’ 

So we will talk about forms and bodies which we can measure and com- 
pare, and leave their inseparable souls and spirits which animate them and 
which are as elusive and indefinable as scents and flavours to those who 
know and recognise them. 


CHAT 2 ie ik, 


The reputation of the Bridgewater House version of the Madonna del 
Passeggio—A comparison of it with the older painting on canvas 
—Peculiarities of the latter. 


THIs is the position: for over 200 years a number of pictures have been in 
existence, of which the Bridgewater House version of the Madonna del 
Passeggio has been regarded as the onginal. 


Up till rather less than 100 years ago this original was generally 
accepted as Raphael’s work, and now it is generally denied. All the 
weighty historians and commentators who have referred to it within the last 
seventy years, have pronounced against it though they are agreed that an 
invention on similar lines by Raphael, contemporary with his picture of 
the Visitation, must have existed. 


How does this picture answer to the description of the missing 
work ? 


Comparing it with the Bridgewater House version it will be noticed 
that a straight line drawn in each of the pictures from the centre of the fore- 
most great toe of the Child Christ through the point on the extreme right of 
the Virgin’s forehead that is not hidden by her hair, falls clear to the right 
of the mouth of the Child in the Bridgewater picture (and all the copies of 
it) and to the left in the older picture: which proves that the outlines do not 
correspond. 


In one picture some will find all the cheerful colouring they look 
for in the clear atmosphere of a sunny Italian landscape, the brightly 
robed figure of the Virgin, the spotless form of the Child who leans 
against her while the little St. John ventures gently to approach and 
salute Him with a kiss: a pretty picture, which the Virgin, and Joseph who 
walks away, seem to take no particular interest in. 
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(For comparison with The Boy Christ in the picture.) 


See page 17 


But at first glance the old picture appears aggressively assertive ; 
its harsh colours, weighty forms and strong contrasts, betray a lack of finish 
and excitement on the part of its painter. The light is different, and we 
are not so familiar with the appearance of nature at the hour chosen: 
daylight is just breaking, and the chill light of dawn has not vanquished 
all the lurking shadows of night. 


Neither are the figures so simple; each of them is inspired by the 
Gospel narrative, and the children are supremely emotional, They are 
very different from the holy children that are handed down in Raphael’s 
early pictures; they were beautiful, as were all Raphael’s children, but 
here the artist shows how Christ and St. John differed from ordinary 
children, illuminating them by the lamp of knowledge that burned within 
them, and showing us the children that were fathers of the men. They 
reveal the highest appreciation of the art of antiquity. There is something 
about each of them suggestive of a famous marble sculpture, but expres- 
sion is given to the central group, which stamps it the work of a Christian 
artist. 


The head of the Virgin bears a sisterly resemblance to the virgins 
of Raphael; her serenely calm and beautifully chiselled features have all 
the characteristics of the master in full strength. The lines of her form are 
relatively similar to those of the Venus of Milo, and she has something of 
her sublime tranquillity: this statue dates almost 2,000 years earlier, and 
was undiscovered in Raphael’s lifetime. 


The Christ is like the Christ in the famous picture at Dresden,* 
which was painted in the year 1515, and of whom it is said “the loveliness 
of childhood has never been blended so marvellously with a solemn con- 
sciousness of a high calling as in His features and countenance.” 


He looks three or four years older in this picture, which, if the same 
child were taken as a model indicates that the picture was begun three or 
four years later, that is about 1518 or 1519. 


The intensity of love and devotion in the face of St. John is 
unparalleled in painting. The lines of the supple sunburnt form are 
strongly reminiscent of the lines of the celebrated marble statue of Jonah, the 
only known statue of Raphael’s invention.t 


* See plate facing page 16. + See plate facing page 20. 
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If the Christ and St. John are taken from the rest of the picture 
and regarded as a group of two figures alone, some of its lines will 
be found very similar to those in Albertinelli’s picture of the Visitation in 
Florence. If a photo of the latter picture is held up to the light 
so that the picture is seen in reverse, it will be noticed that the relative © 
position of the heads in both groups is very similar, as is also the attitude 
of the St. Elizabeth and the little St. John. 


The prince of painters went about observing the fruits of other men’s 
labours, and where he saw a suggestion of beauty in them he made a note 
of it, and, if at any time he wanted to use it, he corrected it to his taste 
and added to it his graces, and, in short, wrought it into a Raphael form, 
recognisable as his because it is stamped with the mould of his mind and 
fashioned in his handwriting, and sometimes, as in this case, the source of 
inspiration may be recognised. 


The Jqseph is very like the St. Peter in the fresco by Raphael 
of the deliverance of St. Peter,* and also very suggestive of a rough-hewn 
sculptured figure. 


The Raphaelesque features that are lacking in the Bridgewater House 
picture are present in this picture in full strength. The perfection of form 
arrived at and immortalised by the Greeks 2,000 years ago, and the natural 
and spiritual grace which Raphael alone among all the painters could success- 
fully combine with it, is here: it is as much like Raphael of this, his latest 
phase, as would have been the case if Raphael himself had painted it. 
But by Raphael or not ?—that is the question. 


* See plate facing page 22. 
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[Anderson, photo. 


Tne VislilTAhtON TW bY SAGB ER TiN BIE IET: 


The disposition of the figures may have suggested the pose of St. John in the picture. 


CHAPTERSIIL 


The pedigree of the picture—For whom and how it came to be painted—The 
interest of its painter in antique art, and its effect on his work. 


This picture was purchased in May, 1903, at the sale by order of the 
executors of the late Dr. Kellock, of 94, Stamford Hill, London, N., who 
bought it on April 30, 1883, from Miss Christian Hope Hayward, of Gros- 
venor Road, Highbury New Park, London, who inherited it from 
Col. Landmann, who purchased it in 1811 from the guerilla leader General 
Mina, who captured it from the Spanish convoy that was taking it from the 
Royal Palace in Madrid to the Louvre. It came to Philip IV. of Spain from 
the collection of King Charles I. of England, who purchased it from the 
reigning Duke of Mantua in 1627, in whose palace it had hung since the 
days of the famous Isabella d’Este, wife of Federico Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, for whom it was designed by Raphael. 


Mantua is a state that owes its celebrity chiefly to its connection with 
the great artists and the large number of celebrated works of art accumu- 


lated by its rulers. 


Like most other notable collectors, Isabella d’Este wanted only the 
best for her collection, and, besides fine examples of antique art, probably 
all the great masters of the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
moderns of her day, were therein represented. 


She lived in that remarkable age of human culture and development, 
some of the fruits of which were the very works which she took such pains 
to acquire and preserve: works of art which burst the bounds of the artistic 
productions of their predecessors and set up a standard of knowledge and 
mastery of the language of arts that painters ever since, except for a few 
masterly and isolated exceptions, have striven in vain to reach. 
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But in the heyday of Raphael’s glory she was still without a repre- 
sentative work by him, although she was fortunate in having the advantage 
in many ways over other would-be patrons of the master, whose supplica- 
tions and demands Raphael was too busy to satisfy. 


She was known to Raphael before the world recognised him through 
his work as the greatest among painters, for his father had worked for her 
when Raphael was a little boy and her sister-in-law, Elisabetta Duchess of 
Urbino, had furnished the young Raphael with useful letters of recommen- 
dation at the commencement of his career. 


Seven years later Raphael had immortalised Isabella’s little son, or 
rather Raphaelised him, by painting him into his most famous fresco: that 
fresco which shows how the master could lift himself out of his religious 
environment, back into the world of antiquity before the birth of Christ, 
and view the great men, whom he set himself to recreate, from a purely 
intellectual standpoint. There was a third party who came to the aid of 
the marchioness in her quest for a picture from the hand of the master, and, 
but for whom she would never have had it: no less a personage than 
the author of Il Cortegiano, their mutual friend Count Baldassare Castig- 
lione. All three belonged to the same set, the aristocracy of brains, 
money and power: Raphael, master of painting and connoisseur of art, with 
a strong appreciation of the art of antiquity ; Castiglione, master of letters, 
with similar tastes; and Isabella, one of the pillars of the society of the 
age, with a taste for the acquisition of the best obtainable. 


Looking backward through the centuries, the bigness of this age 
and its works make a powerful appeal to the imagination, and the more 
it and they are studied the more true and real they become, till we come 
to regard these works as human records of power and achievement, wrought 
with a knowledge of the spirit with which the Almighty endowed the 
original, 


The relationship in which this remarkable lady, Isabella of Mantua, 
stood to Count Baldassare Castiglione was that of patroness and protec- 
tress in return for services rendered. She quickly recognised his rare 
knowledge and charming style, and the trust which she reposed in him he 
repaid with interest by always devoting the best powers of his body and 
mind and his wide knowledge of men and infinite resource to her interest. 
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ST ARU Ee OMONAFE I Nee DRESDEN DES GNEID = BY = RAPEA EE: 


(For comparison with the figure of St. John in the picture.) 


See page 17 


The only letter that has been preserved that Raphael wrote to 
Castiglione, the works in which they collaborated, the portrait of Castiglione 
by the master’s own hand, the references to Raphael in the “ Courtier” and 
the lines which Castiglione wrote in his memory, and, above all, the time 
they spent together, show what pleasure these two great kindred spirits 
derived from each other’s society. Probably no one but Castiglione could 
have induced Raphael at that period of his career to paint anything entirely 
with his own hand for the private gallery of an individual, however illus- 
trious, unless it were the portrait of a friend, and if Castiglione had not 
been devoted to Isabella he would not have exerted himself to rouse 
Raphael to action on her behalf. 


The survey of classical monuments of ancient Rome was the most 
important task upon which Raphael and Castiglione were jointly engaged, 
and it is an open question which of them delighted most in the task. 
Ruins and foundations were dug out and uncovered at Raphael’s instiga- 
tion, and they surveyed and explored them together. From these broken 
fragments Raphael, with his matchless knowledge of the subject, was to 
reconstruct on paper the monuments in architecture and sculpture of which 
they were all that remained, and Castiglione was to bring all his culture 
and eloquence and love of the antique to the task of worthily describing 
them. 


Many months must have been spent in preparation for this monu- 
mental record that might have been, had not death intervened and asserted 
his superiority over the master who was called divine. 


Antiquity bears on the little Madonna that Raphael designed for 
Isabella Gonzaga, Marchioness of Mantua, in this way: the mind of 
Raphael was immersed in its study when he conceived the picture ; and, just 
as turnips flavour the cow’s milk when she eats a lot of them, so does the 
preponderating mental food of the artist flavour his work and blend with 
all that which he has previously assimilated. 


Shelley, writing of a late work of Raphael, says :— 


“You forget that it is a picture as you look at it, and yet it is 
most unlike any of those things which we call reality. It is of the 
inspired and ideal kind, and seems to have been conceived and 
executed in a similar state of feeling to that which produced, among 
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the ancients, those perfect specimens of poetry and sculpture which 
are the baffling models of succeeding generations.” 


Yet the mastery of the Art of the ancients failed to satisfy 
Raphael’s ideals. When he was carried off by death in the flower of his 
days he “had quit the marble and applied himself entirely to the imita- 
tion of nature.” 


Are there more than two examples in the world illustrating this 
improvement in his manner and showing the grand effect of an imitation of 
nature proceeding from a mind that had mastered the secrets of antiquity? 


Castiglione writes: 

“Quod lacerum corpus medica sanaverit arte, 
Hyppolytum, Stygiis et revocarit aquis ; 

Ad Stygias ipse est raptus Epidaurius undas ; 

Tu quoque dum toto lamatam corpore Romano 
Componis miro Raphael, ingenio ; 

Atque urbis lacerum ferro, igmi, annisque cadaver, 
Ad vitam antiquum jam re vocasque decus. 

Movisti superum invidiam, indignataque mors est, 
Te dudum extinctis reddere posse animam 

Et quod longa dies paullatim aboleverat, hoc te 
Mortali spreta lege parara iterum. 

Sic miser heu! prima cadis ntercepte juventa, 
Deberi et morti nostraque nosque mones.” 


“Because he cured Hippolytus when a mangled corpse 
Aesculapius himself was slain by Jove, and thus the death of the 
skilful physician was the price of a life—so thou, O Raphael, 
hast aroused the envy of the Gods. Thou also restorest with 
wonderful talent Rome mangled in all her lifeless form and 
recallest to life and her ancient glory the corpse of a city lacerated 
by the sword, and by fire and the ravages of time. Death is indig- 
nant that thou canst restore the soul to what is extinct. And 
because for a little while the long distant interval has been 
extinguished thou must again obey this law of death which thou 
hast shghted. Sad, alas! thou fallest cut short in the prime of life 
and bearest witness to us and ours of what we owe to death.” 
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Sit, JRBINDIS, JES JINN, ION desls Wesker: 


(For comparison with the figure of St. Joseph in the picture.) 


See page 18. 


CHAP TERESI, 


- Extract from Mrs. Ady’s work which shows that Raphael’s picture for Isabella 
@’Este was on canvas—T he Ngee that it was left adele! at Raphael’s 
death—La Perla? 


IN the life of Isabella d’Este by Mrs. Ady, the following account is given 
concerning the negotiations that led to the creation of the picture: vol. 2, 
p. 162:— 


“When Isabella herself was in Rome, she had, as we have 
seen (p. 112), asked Raphael to paint a little picture for her studio, 
and after her return to Mantua, begged Agostino Gonzaga to 
remind the master of -his promise. In June, - 1512, 
Agostino replied that he had spoken to Raphael, who promised to 
begin the work shortly. But, knowing by experience how vain 
these assurances often proved, the Marchesa thought it well to 
call in Castiglione’s help. Accordingly when the Count 
came to Mantua that summer, she begged him to use his influence 
with Raphael on her behalf, and on the 8th of November, he wrote 
from Urbino to tell her of his efforts in this direction. 


“When I left Mantua, Your Excellency desired me to 
induce Raphael to paint your picture. So I wrote to him directly 
I reached Urbino, and he replied that he would gladly satisfy 
your wish. After that I went to Rome and entreated him 
so earnestly that he promised to put all his other works aside 
and work for Your Highness. Now he asks me to send the 
measurements of the picture, and the particulars of the lighting, so 
that he may set to work without delay. So if Your Excellency 
will send me these, I will see to the rest, and only await your 


orders.” 
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Isabella replied in the following letter :— 


“Dearest and Magnificent Knight—I have not answered your 
letter of the 8th before, as I was awaiting a trusted messenger. Now 
I send my horseman, and thank you warmly for your good offices 
with Raphael of Urbino, and for persuading him to gratify my wish. 
And for the further execution of this kind service, I send you by my 
horseman the canvas for the picture, together with the measurements 
and the lighting, which you will forward to Raphael, begging him to 
begin the work and paint it at his convenience, assuring him, never- 
theless, that the sooner he can serve me, the better pleased I 
shall be. 


“Mantua, Nov. 30, 1515.” 


“But neither Castiglione’s powers of persuasion nor Raphael’s affec- 
tion for his friend could avail anything. When the Count returned to 
Rome in 1519, the Marchesa’s picture was “still unfinished,” and the Duke 
of Ferrarar’s envoy, Paolucci, wrote to his master:—“I have been to see 
M. Baldassare Castiglione, with whom] spoke of Raphael, and he told me that 
for a long time past he had been painting a picture for Madama la Marche- 
sana, but was so busy with other things that he only worked at it in his 
presence. And the Count feels certain that, when he has gone, he will 
work at it no more!” Unfortunately, the Count left Rome in November, 
1519, and since Raphael died in the following April, we may conclude that 
Isabella’s picture remained unfinished. There is no further mention of the 
coveted work in her correspondence, or in the inventories of her collection. 


“ All we know is that among the Mantuan pieces bought by Charles I. 
there were two pictures bearing the great Urbinate’s name. One of 
these was the Holy Family, known as “La Perla,” a picture painted in 
Raphael’s latter days, and chiefly by the “hands of assistants,” for Ludovico 
da Canossa, which was afterwards acquired by Duke Vicenzio I. The other 
was a quadretto, described in the inventory of the king’s sale as a little 
Virgin and Christ, and valued at the high price of 4800. Mr. Calude 
Phillips suggests that this little picture may have been the Vierge de 
la Maison d’Orleans, now at Chantilly, which was probably the 
quadretto painted for Duke Guidobaldo of Urbino, and may 
have been given to Isabella by her son-in-law. If, on the contrary, as Cam- 
pori thinks, the little Virgin of the Mantuan collection was the picture 
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painted by Raphael for the Marchesa in the last years of his life, it could 
not have been the Chantilly Madonna, which evidently belongs to an 
earlier period. But there is a Madonna of the Roman period, only partly 
the work of Raphael, which may well have been finished after his death by 
some inferior hand. This is the fascinating picture known as the Roger’s 
Madonna, which was exhibited last winter (1906-7) at Burlington House, and 
is now the property of Miss Macintosh. Like the Chantilly Madonna, this 
Virgin and Child belonged to the Orleans collection, and may equally have 
come to England from Mantua. It is therefore possible that this sadly 
injured painting, which still retains the matchless charm of Raphael’s 
design, may be the picture on which Castiglione watched the great master 
at work in the last days of his life, and for which Isabella waited so long in 
vain.” 


In the above account it is noted that Her Highness sent a canvas 
for the picture, which is evidence that the picture was painted on canvas 
and not on wood, as is the case with the majority of the officially recognised 
works of the master. 


And also that Raphael only worked at the picture when Castiglione 
was present, and that very likely he never finished it, so that if the picture 
still exists it may still be unfinished, or possibly there may be traces of 
some other hand having attempted to finish it. 


There is a letter from Castiglione, written from Rome on 
December 20th, 1520, to his mother in Mantua, in which he says 
that he is sending therewith a Madonna by Raphael which is very 
precious. This is probably the picture in question, and bearing in 
mind that this letter was written seven months after Raphael’s death, it is 
quite likely that in the meantime Castiglione had had to find the most cap- 
able hand available for painting in what Raphael had left undone, and for 
this task Timoteo Vite was the best fitted. 


This artist may have solidified the forms that Raphael had outlined 
and indicated and yet refrained from touching the heads and other parts 
to which the master had already given expression with a few lght 
touches. 

Though Timoteo Vite never attained to the accurate and graceful 
drawing and technical perfections of Raphael, there is little doubt that they 
were very much in sympathy; so much so that Morelli asserts that 
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Timoteo painted Raphaelesque works both before and after Raphael’s 
short working life, that Raphael learned to paint in his studio, and that, 
during the last eighteen months or so of Raphael’s life, the sublime master 
sent for him who had been his first teacher, to help him with his work at 
Rome. 


It is brought home to the student who earnestly studies Raphael’s 
works, that his very early imaginative works have a certain purity and 
simplicity in common with his very latest, if we take as examples of these 
two periods the Dream of the Knight in the National Gallery, and the 
Visitation in the Prado. If, as has been stated, Timoteo wrought with this 
most sympathetic and assimilative master during these periods only, and 
they are the periods when the light burns with signal purity, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Timoteo Vite was the most Raphaelesque of Raphael’s 
assistants, and, though he was incapable of successfully imitating the 
master’s technical perfections, yet he is the painter whose work is most 
liable to be mistaken for Raphael’s by those who are chiefly interested in 
the point of view of its creator. 


There is much more recorded concerning the Raphael Madonnas 
bought by King Charles I. from the then Duke of Mantua than appears in 
the foregoing extract from Mrs. Ady’s work. It will be found that these 
further records dispose of the suggestion that the missing picture may have 
been the Roger’s Madonna, the very beautiful work recently added to the 
National Gallery, which if it proceeds from Raphael when he dwelt in 
Rome, dates from his earliest days there, for the Child has all the sunny 
joyousness of the master’s Florentine creations. There do not seem to be 
any grounds for the suggestion that the little Madonna of Orleans may be 
the missing picture. 


The records of King Charles’s collection furnish a description of the 
missing picture, which, if it be granted that all Raphael’s compositions are 
known, is sufficient to identify it with the Madonna del Passeg¢gio. 


It was the Marquis G. Camponi (above mentioned) who first dis- 
covered among the Archives of the Mantuan Court the letters that passed 
between the Marchioness Isabella and her agents regarding the missing 
picture, and published them in the Gazette des beaux arts (see volume 6, 
page 360). The most important letters are repeated in the above account 
by Mrs. Ady. 
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Campori has no doubt that the little Madonna that Raphael designed 
for Isabella Gonzaga was the little Madonna by Raphael that passed direct 
from the Ducal collection of Mantua into that of King Charles I. of England 
about the year 1628, and he points out how certain writers erroneously iden- 
tified the picture known as La Perla in the Prado Gallery with it. 


This alone suggests the question whether the title “La Perla” 
originally belonged to the picture in the Prado Gallery or to the lost 
picture that Raphael designed for Isabella d’Este. These two pictures were 
brought into special prominence together when King Charles purchased 
them about 1628 from the Duke of Mantua for large sums. The one of 
smaller dimensions but of very deep meaning had an incontestable pedi- 
gree ; this picture disappeared and no one seems to know what became of it, 
and, in the course of years, there came a time when it really was lost. 
Then the larger work, a picture of superficial brilliance only in comparison, 
came to be endowed with the pedigree of the lost work, and was known as 
La Perla of Raphael. It is remarkable that such a name should be borne 
by a work that is acknowledged by all recent writers on the subject to be 
that of Raphael’s pupils: the probability is that the name was originally 
bestowed upon the lost picture. 
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CUAPTER-Y. 


How the picture passed from the Mantuan collection into that of King Charles 1. 
of England—Its description—W hat became of it? 


THE following letter to Endymion Porter from Daniel Nys, who negotiated 
the sale of the art treasures of Mantua to King Charles I. of England, was 
published by W. N. Sainsbury in 18509. 


It speaks of the two Madonnas, or rather two pictures of the 
Holy Family by Raphael among the pictures consigned from Mantua to 
the King of England. 


One, which went overland in charge of the master of His Majesty’s 
music, Signor Lanier, and one which went over sea in the ship ‘‘ Margaret.”’ 


Most ILLUSTRIOUS SIR,— 


This serves to confirm the departure of Signor Lanier, from 
whom I have letters from Bergamo of the 2nd May. He departed via 
the Grisons for Basle in good health, and with five horses, God 
accompanying him throughout. He carries with him two pictures of 
Correggio, in tempera, and one of Raphael, the finest pictures in 
the world, and well worth the money paid for the whole, both on 
account of their rarity and exquisite beauty. 


The ship “Margaret” must be now far advanced on her voyage. 
I have not as yet heard that she has arrived at London, so that His 
Majesty may see so many beautiful and exquisite pictures. Among them 
is the Madonna of Raphael del Canozzo, for which the Duke of Mantua 
gave a marquisate worth 50,000 scudi, and the late Duke of Florence 
would have given the Duke of Mantua for the said Madonna 25,000 
ducatoni in ready money. The man who negotiated this matter is 
still alive, 
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Then there are the twelve Emperors of Titian, and a 
large picture of Andrea del Sarto, a picture of Michelangelo di 
Carravaggio; other pictures of Titian, Correggio, Guilio Romano, 
Tintoretto, and Guido Reni, all of the greatest beauty. 


In short, so wonderful and glorious a collection, that the like 
will never again be met with; they are truly worthy of so great a king 
as His Majesty of Great Britain. 


In this negotiation I have been aided by divine assistance ; 
without which success would have been impossible; to Him, then, be 
the glory. 


As companions to these pictures it will still be necessary to have 
the marbles of the Duke of Mantua, the list of which you have with 
certain pictures comprised therein ; and as he is now involved in a war, 
and is pledging many of his jewels, I fear someone will carry them off, 
nay, it seems that the Duke of Bavaria is in treaty for them. Your 
Lordship will therefore inform me of His Mayjesty’s wishes. I believe 
they may be had (the war favouring us) for £10,000 sterling. 


So recommending myself to your favourable consideration, and 
praying God for your eternal preservation, 
Your lordship’s 
humble servant, 
DANIEL NYS. 


Venice, May 12, 1628. 


One of the Raphael’s mentioned in the above letter was the Holy 


Family, now known as La Perla, painted for Ludovico da Canossa (Nys 
speaks of it as the Madonna del Canozzo). 


The other was a quadretto, described in the contemporary inventory 


of the King’s pictures at Whitehall by Abraham Vanderdort as No. 9 in 
the King’s bedchamber. 


326 Done by Raphael Urbin. Item—At the bedside Our Lady, Christ, 
and St. John, little entire figures, half so big as ye life, in a carved and all 


over new gilded frame. 
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There cannot really be any confusion concerning the two Raphael 
Madonnas in the King’s collection, as they are the only two Holy Families 
described as Raphael’s. The description of the picture in the King’s bed- 
chamber is correct and full enough to show that the Madonna del Passeggio 
is the only composition of Raphael’s that would fit it. 


What became of this Raphael which Nys described as one of the 
three finest pictures in the world? The picture which King Charles 
himself picked out from all his others and ordered to be hung together 
with his wife’s portrait by Van Dyck so that he could rest his eyes on them 
till he lost consciousness in sleep and wake again in their presence. 


According to the Journal of the House of Commons, on July 23rd, 
1645, it was ordered that all such pictures and statues in York House (one 
only of the late Monarch’s many residences), as are without any supersti- 
tion, shall be forthwith sold for the benefit of Ireland and the North, ordered 
that all such pictures there as have the representation of the Second Person 
in Trinity upon them shall be forthwith burnt, ordered that all such pictures 
there as have the representation of the Virgin Mary upon them, shall be 
forthwith burnt. 


In spite of this decree there is no record that any pictures were 
burnt ; on the 23rd of March, 1649, the Commons made an order to have the 
royal collection catalogued, valued, and sold. 


Raphael alone found favour in the eyes of the Puritans, at least they 
tolerated him, his cartoons of the Acts of the Apostles, now in the South 
Kensington Museum, was one of the very few lots bought by the State. 


This purchase by Cromwell is testimony that the art of Raphael 
reaches and satisfies the most diverse minds, and shows how individuals 
of different religious views agree in their admiration of it. 


Why did he not also save for the Nation the Little Holy Family? 


Possibly because it was valued at nearly three times as much as all 
the cartoons put together. In the sale list this little picture is recorded to 
have been sold for £800. 


But who had it? 
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Writing upwards of 100 years after the event, Horace Walpole says, 


in his preface to the printed catalogue of the pictures belonging to King 
Charles I. :— 


“The stroke that laid Royalty so low dispersed the Royal 
Virtuoso’s collections ; the first Cabinets in Europe shine with its 
spoils. The few fine pieces thinly scattered through the Royal 
palaces at home, are chiefly what were saved or reassembled of King 
Charles’s splendid gallery. 


“The Dutch are reported to have purchased and restored 
some to his son, the best part are buried in the gloom or perishing 
in the vaults of the Escurial. 


“The King of Spain had from the beginning of the rebellion 
kept his ambassador residing in London, and the ambassador had 
many audiences from the Parliament, and bought as many pictures and 
other precious goods as being sent in ships to the Corunna in Spain 
were carried from thence to Madrid upon eighteen mules.” 


One hundred and fifty years ago, the “best part” of King Charles’s 
magnificent gallery of pictures and other precious goods “were buried in 
the gloom or perishing in the vaults of the Escurial.” 


They must have been there for fully a century, and they ought to be 
there still, and so doubtless they would be had there been no wars or 
revolutions in the meantime, or rather they would now be in the Prado, 
for the Spanish royal collection has become Spain’s National Gallery. 


The fact is some are there and some are not. 


There are references in the old Spanish catalogues that will show 
that the two Madonnas that were ascribed to Raphael in King Charles’s 
collection were there, and now only one of them is there. 


There is no trace of the presence of the other in Spanish catalogues 
since the Napoleonic wars. 


Then it was that the little Madonna from the collection of King 
Charles I. really disappeared. 


Of great celebrity in the reign of King Charles, after his death it 
passed in silence and it seems likely that precautions were taken to conceal 
its destination and make it as difficult as possible to trace it. 
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Before Philip IV. of Spain added the best part of King Charles's 
collection to his own, he and his mighty predecessors had gathered galleries 
of pictures second to none. The monarch must have had a passion for the 
works of Raphael, for this master was already represented by his 
Spasimo, by his Visitation, and by his Virgin between Tobit and St. 
Jerome, an even more majestic and impressive picture than the San Sisto 
Madonna. 


He had Velazquez, if necessary, to help him choose, and when 
Walpole says he acquired the best part of King Charles’s large collection, 
of course, he means the cream of it, not the bulk. 


The Spanish Ambassador bought the finest pictures for his royal 
master, but it is clear from the rough manuscript records of the sale that 
have come down to us that he bought very little in his own name. The 
fact that Major Basse, Harrison the woodmonger, Murray the tailor, Messrs. 
Houghton and Hook, and others are mentioned as buyers of lots which we 
trace to Madrid seems to indicate that they acted as his agents. Possibly 
Don Alonzo de Cardenas kept his name in the background lest it spoiled 
the sale from the buyers’ standpoint, as it might have done had the true 
state of affairs been known. 


The sale extended over eighteen months, and the two Raphael Madonnas 
were sold on the same day, October 23rd, 1651. Major Basse appears as 
the buyer of the large one, which must have been bought for the Spanish 
Ambassador, as it went to Madrid, and is still there; and Messrs. Houghton 
and Hook, on the same date, bought the little Madonna for £800, and it also 
went to Madrid. 


An unfortunate result of the suppression of the real purchaser’s 
name at the time of sale must have been the public ignorance as to what 
became of the pictures, which created an opportunity for the passing off of 
imitations as originals from the gallery of King Charles in subsequent 
sales. 


It is astonishing what a number of imitations of celebrated pictures 
that were in the collection of King Charles I. date from about this period. 


There is no contemporary record that the Spanish Ambassador 
bought either of the Raphael Madonnas, but their appearance afterwards 
in the Royal Collection at Madrid proves that he did. 
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The Egerton MSS., No. 1,636, p. 101, states that he bought: “A 
cardinal sitting and two old men behind him all on boards of sallow very 
broad and high, by Tintoret, £800 he gave for it.” 


It is curious that there is no trace of any picture answering to this 
description in the catalogues of either King Charles’s or King Philip’s 
collection. 


It is a coincidence that the only picture in King Charles’s sale that 
fetched just £800 was the little Madonna by Raphael. The highest price 
mentioned for a work by Tintoretto was £250, given for his celebrated 
picture of the Magdalen washing the Saviour’s feet, which is now at Madrid. 
All Tintoretto’s known works are painted on canvas, which Venetian 
painters of his period almost invariably used: it looks suspiciously as if 
the description of the picture for which the Spanish Ambassador gave 
4800 was altogether imaginary. 


If he paid just £800 for any picture in that sale it would be for the 
only picture that sold for that sum, viz: the little Madonna by Raphael. 


If a Madonna by Raphael was described on a list of goods sold as 
a portrait of a Cardinal by Tintoret it may have been done to lose sight of 
the Raphael. It is remarkable that somewhere about this time little 
Madonnas that are hard to distinguish from each other must have 
appeared in several quarters: pictures so like each other that it is hard to 
find out which is the original, but no one of which has the least chance of 
maintaining claims to originality in the presence of the original. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
La Perla? 


THE pictures and other precious goods that the Spanish Ambassador 
bought “were sent in ships to the Corunna in Spain and were carried from 
thence to Madrid upon eighteen mules.” 


When the treasures arrived at the Palace for the king’s inspection 
Philip IV. is said to have shown consideration for the feelings of some 
English who happened to be present by inventing a pretext for their 
withdrawal. 


The Raphaels probably monopolised attention. Philip IV. must 
already have known the master well, for he lived with him, and, concerning 


one of the pictures just arrived, tradition says he exclaimed: “This is my 
Pearl ”! 


La Perla and La Joya were the only two pictures distinguished by 
the monarch by pet names: it was characteristic of their royal owner to | 
take for himself what he loved best and enjoy it in secret. He is said to 
have sepulchred his rarest treasures in the royal palace where none could 
see or profit by them: there hung the great La Joya, and there also the 
little Madonna from England, in all likelihood known to the monarch as 
La Perla of Raphael. 


His private secretary, who wrote the pompous description of the 
Escurial and its most notable treasures, describes among them the other 
Holy Family by Raphael that came from England, the Great 


Madonna, and, though he gives it a long notice, there is not a word about 
Philip IV. having named it La Perla. 


The Escurial, but recently built, was designed by its founder on a 
most magnificent scale to impress the popular imagination in every way, 
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and its vast and gloomy galleries were hung with paintings by great 
masters. Before the great Madonna from England arrived, there were five 
Raphaels there, two of which were of far greater importance, and 
it may be surmised that but little attention would have been given by the 
public to this latest acquisition if it had been hung there without remark. 
But if the public understood that it cost £2,000 and that their king on 
beholding it exclaimed “this is my pearl” they might reasonably be 
expected to consider it the gem of the collection: it would have been so 
much more satisfactory for those who had negotiated its purchase for it 
to have been so: the price and the name would have justified each other. 


It is possible that the smaller Holy Family which the king kept to 
himself because it delighted him was named by him La Perla: that the 
larger one was given to the public with great acclamation, and named La 
Perla, so that they might be delighted with it. 


This suggestion is only offered in explanation of the tradition that 
Philip IV. named the present holder of the title La Perla; this picture is 
the handiwork of Gulio Romano, to whom Raphael bequeathed his sketch 
books, etc., and the central group was probably designed from a Raphael 
sketch revealing the influence of Da Vinci. 


It may be regarded as the work of Romano, inspired by Raphael, 
exhibiting the technicalities of the Roman school at about the time of 
Raphael’s death, done from a sketch by Raphael made between ten and 
fifteen years earlier, and suggested by Vincian forms. Affectation and 
exaggeration are particularly noticeable in the forms of the children. 
Nowhere in the picture is the charm with which Raphael succeeds 
in investing his creations: that suggestion of the mystery of the divine 
presence or the calm with which the master surveys the eternal mysteries 
of the everlasting and the infinite. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The picture galleries of Philip IV.—Anton Raphael Mengs—His notice of the 
little Holy Family with figures half the size of Nature—Some other 
historical notices and criticisms of the same. 


THE Royal Art Galleries of Spain were immensely enriched during the 
reign of Philip IV. Besides the treasures he inherited and collected and 
the pictures from England already referred to, Velazquez brought a ship- 
load of antique statues and pictures by the masters from Italy in 1651. 


It is impossible to estimate the importance of the picture gallery 
of Philip IV.; like the great national libraries, it was nich with the 
expressions of the highest thoughts, feelings, and emotions of some of the 
masterless minds among men, but it was rarer than a library, because there 
is no limit to the number of copies a work of art in literature may exist in, 
but it must be borne in mind that it takes a Raphael to duplicate a 
Raphael. 


Once upon a time people were dependent upon the plastic arts and 
hearsay evidence for their ideas of those things and happenings which they 
could neither see, hear, or read about, and notable events in history and the 
portraits and actions of the great were recorded in pictures before written 
descriptions were printed. 


But books multiplied by the printing press were destined to 
supersede pictures and statues in the public eye as the vehicles 
of expression, so that the latter have come to be regarded as curios, 
often of less importance than the frames which surround them, despite the 
fact that pictures speak in unchanging and universal language, while 
words have to be altered or translated to make them intelligible to men 
speaking a different language to that in which the original work is written. 


Little of importance came to this magnificent gallery in the days of 
Philip’s successors. 
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Academicians who criticised the great masters reigned in their stead 
and hung their own poor works beside those of their mighty predecessors. 


The frigid and insipid Mengs, Anton Raphael Mengs, son of a 
painter, and brought up from his childhood in his father’s profession, 
baptised Anton Raphael, after the Masters Antonio Correggio and Raffaello 
Santi, was entrusted with great power in his day. 


He was one of those who was clever enough to win high patronage, 
and passed successively from the service of king and pope to emperor. 


He discussed in analytical style the works of the masters; and the 
opinions of this man who failed to recognise the power and dominance of 
Michael Angelo were accepted as discerning and correct by his followers 
all the world over. 


If precision and a striving for exactitude were all that were 
necessary in art, he should have rivalled Raphael. 


He was the most prominent exponent of a pleasing, but superficial, 
style, the fashion in his day till its emptiness was exposed by the depth, 
insight and eloquence of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Mengs, like Reynolds, was writer as well as painter, and in a list of 
the most important pictures in the Royal Palace he says one finds among 
those in the apartments of the Princes of the Asturias “some paintings 
believed to be of Raphael.” ‘‘ Of his invention there is a Holy Family with 
figures half the size of nature, and it appears done from his design by one of 
his first disciples.’’ 


This brief notice is rather crushing; it reads as if the little Holy 
Family had fallen in the estimation of the heirs of Philip IV. 


But monarchs’ heirs succeed to other burdens and _ responsibilities, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the hereditary claims to distinction of 
works of art are left to the decision of those to whose interest it is to 
uphold them. 


Mengs, in his time, was the appointed one, and it is evident that this 
little picture did not appeal to him as being altogether worthy of Raphael. 
Mengs’ taste, as evinced in his work, was for sharp and clearly defined 
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academic forms only: such superficial empty figures had never satisfied 
Raphael. 


Mengs is no longer of interest, and no one out of Spain now cares 
what becomes of his works. 


He is eclipsed by the immortal masters, whose vision penetrates 
indefinitely behind and before them and embraces all that Mengs and a host 
of others ever did or dreamed of. 


The blend of the cream of the old with the cream of the new in 
Raphael’s ripest work makes it to comprehend the art of painting practised 
in this old world for the last 2,000 years at least, and therefore his art, and 
through it all he himself is a perpetual source of interest. 


The above quoted published notice by Mengs of the little Holy 
Family was evidently the foundation for Conca’s remarks concerning the 
same picture. 


Conca, in his four-volume work entitled “ Discrizione odeporica della 
Spagna,” published at Parma in 1793, describes the picture on p. 27 or 
vol I. as :— 


‘‘ The Holy Family, consisting of the Madonna, St. Joseph, St. 
John, and the Child Jesus, with figures half natural size, considered a 
work of Raphael. Although the idea and the design belong to this 
author, the execution is attributed to one of his very best pupils, excepting 
the head of the Madonna, and one foot, which show the free and majestic 
brush of the Urbinate.”’ 


There is also mention of it in an undated Spanish manuscript list of 
the pictures in the King of Spain’s palace preserved among the Edgerton 
MSS. in the British Museum. 


Therein the picture is catalogued as follows :— 


No. 958 Our Lady with the 
Child Jesus, St. John, and 
St. Elizabeth, Raphael, 2 x 4 yard, 20,000 dol. 


Here one of the figures is called St. Elizabeth instead of Joseph, 
and if it were not for the fact that each of these above quoted extracts 
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from Mengs, Conca, and the Edgerton MS. follows immediately on the 
description of the little square picture of the Madonna della Sedia (without 
St. John), this extract from the Edgerton MS. might be taken for a 
reference to an unknown work by Raphael. 


But in view of the context, and with a knowledge of the Raphael 
compositions that were and are at Madrid it may be safely assumed that the 


picture is the same, and that Conca’s description of the composition is 
correct. 


It is curious that there is no mention of the picture in “The accurate 
and descriptive catalogue of the several paintings in the King of Spain’s 


Palace at Madrid” that was made for circulation in England and published 
in 1787. : 


In this catalogue the descriptions of the pictures in the apartments 
of the Princes of Asturias are mostly recognisable. The Madonna della 
Sedia (without the St. John) is still there, but there is no trace in it anywhere 
of the Little Holy Family attributed to Raphael, described by Mengs in his 
letter to Ponz, written in 1776, as:— 


“Of his (Raphael’s) invention there is a Holy Family with the 
figures half the size of nature, and it appears done from his design 
by one of his first disciples.” 


And by Conca, in 1793, as:— 


“The Holy Family, consisting of the Madonna, St. Joseph, 
St. John and the Child Jesus with figures half natural size, considered 
a work of Raphael. Although the idea and the design belong to 
this author the execution is attributed to one of his very best pupils, 
excepting the head of the Madonna, and one foot, which show the 
free and majestic brush of the Urbinate.” 


This omission was fortunate for the promoters of the sale of the 
Orleans collection, since it withheld from their knowledge the picture of all 
others whose existence if known and recognised by genuine art patrons 
would have hopelessly prejudiced the sale prospects of the version they 
were about to offer. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Napoleon and Raphael in Paris—Substitution of an inferior picture for the little 
Holy Family and Mengs’ remarks misapplied in support thereof: the 
little Holy Family having disap peared—Its reappearance and recent history. 


A FEW years after this, towards the end of the Peninsular war, travels and 
adventures befell Raphael’s Madonnas. 


Napoleon, who utilised every force available for the glory of France, 
was fully sensible of the attractive power of Raphael, and, desiring to draw 
all men to Paris, he took Raphael there and enthroned him in the royal 
palace of the Louvre. Crowds went to see him, as they go to hear a great 
preacher, and every man found in him a tolerant and sympathetic 
appreciation of his ideals and saw their expression in his creations. 


Fashionable court painters paled before him: the great French 
painter, David, and his followers found they had raised a spirit they could 
not control, and thenceforward their own power and influence declined. 


Round Raphael were gathered other masters, and each of them 
doubtless found his own particular admirers, but they were few compared 
with the mighty army of civilised and cultured people of all nationalities 
who were subjected by the grace and charm and convincing sincerity of 
Raphael. 


But how was it the Little Holy Family of Raphael, one of the three 
“best pictures in the world,” was not given a place of honour in this 
display ? 


The Visitation, La Spasmo (La Joya), La Pesce, and the large Holy 
Family that Spain had from the collection of King Charles I. of England, 
all were there, except the Little Holy Family. 


What, then, became of it? 


There is no further record of this particular Little Holy Family with 
figures half life size in official catalogues anywhere. 
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There are lame attempts to apply Mengs’ and Conca’s references to 
this picture to another picture which they do not fit: this may have been 
done to conceal the disappearance of the Little Holy Family or to glorify 
the other picture or to make the historian’s work appear as complete and 
exhaustive as possible. 


The before-mentioned remarks of Mengs concerning the Little Holy 
Family ‘‘ with figures half the size of nature,’’ are quoted with the above 
words in italics omitted, and applied to a picture of the Virgin, Christ, 
St. John, and Joseph in what is termed life size in landscape. This picture 
is known as the Madonna under the Oak, and is now at Madrid. 


It was exhibited in Paris with the Visitation, La Spasmo, La Pesce, 
and the large Holy Family in the collection of King Charles I. and passed off 
as the picture to which Mengs referred, and his remarks were abbreviated 
so that they appeared to fit it and quoted as if they were made 
concerning it. 


But no one ever seems to have considered the picture worthy of the 
master in any respect. Later writers say the history of the work is 
unknown and finding Mengs’ remarks inapplicable, have ceased to quote 
them in connection with it. 


In public and official catalogues subsequent to the Peninsular war, 
no trace of the Little Holy Family of Raphael ex Mantuan collection, ex 
collection of King Charles I. of England, ex Royal collection of Spain, is to 
be found. 


IF there is a picture answering to its description and combining the truth of 
Raphael and the beauty of Raphael, so that the recognition of the one 
leads to the conviction of the co-existence of the other: in short, so that 
they point to each other and with all his technical peculiarities in natural 
age and order, probably it is no more and no less than the missing picture. 

There is such a picture, and it was purchased at the sale held by order 
of the executors of the late Dr. Kellock, of 94, Stamford Hill, London, N., 
in May, 1903. It was immediately recognised as being a work of extra- 
ordinary power and interest, and, with a view to ascertaining whence the 
doctor obtained it, a search was instituted among the documents left behind 
by him, resulting in the discovery of some papers referring to pictures that 
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were looted in Spain during the Peninsular war. Among them was the 
following interesting narrative :— 

“In the year 1811 I was stationed by Lord Liverpool, 
secretary for the war department at Corunna, with a special 
commission from the (King) to keep his Lordship informed on all 
military and diplomatic matters which could assist him in forming 
a correct knowledge of the state of war in the Peninsula. The 
position I then held necessarily placed me in direct correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington and the leading commander of the 
Guerilla parties then scattered over the north of Spain. Of these 
the celebrated General Mina was one of the most daring and most 
successful. Towards the latter part of 1811 I received from Mina a 
box containing pictures which he had captured from an escort 
carrying them off to Paris to be placed in the Gallery of the Louvre 
and requesting me to dispose of the said pictures among my English 
friends and lay out the proceeds in shoes and other clothing to be 
sent to him for the use of his troops. I was unwilling to take the 
responsibility of the sale on myself, therefore called in a merchant 
named Sains to fix the price which I thought moderate and took 
them myself and desired Sains to complete Mina’s request.” 


The above was written by Colonel George Landmann of the Royal 
Engineers, who died on August 27th, 1854, at Shaklewell, near Hackney, 
leaving all he possessed to his niece, Christian Hope Hayward, who, on the 
evidence of a bill receipted by her, found with the above narrative, sold 
the picture to the late Dr. Kellock on April 30th, 1883. Twenty years after 
Dr. Kellock died, and at the sale of his effects, the picture was purchased 
as above related and passed into the collection of the owner. 


This picture is the work of an artist who has risen to Olympian 
heights in the pursuit of true beauty with which to invest characters, full 
of dramatic force and emotional expressiveness, whose intense reality carries 
conviction. 


All the evidence that can be adduced points to the conclusion that 
this representation of The Mother, The Child who knows, The St John 
who worships and the Joseph who beholds them, is neither more nor less 
than the last imaginative creation of the mighty Raphael—The Madonna 


del Passeggio, alias La Belle Vierge, alias La Petite Vierge, and, possibly, 
La Perla. 
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li(tH GENIURY “PRINT. BY ade PESNE: 


(From a copy of the picture.) 


APPENDIX I. 


THERE are no copies or engravings of the Mantuan pictures of early 
date. The great expansion of trade and commercial prosperity of the 17th 
century was accompanied by a largely increased demand for luxuries, and 
an enormous number of painters and engravers found employment 
in satisfying the demands of founders of new families, whose artistic taste, 
probably, was easier to satisfy than their own: their skill is obvious and is 
often the most interesting part of their work. The production in this age of 
numerous imitations of celebrated pictures, some of which were then 
engraved, shows there was a demand for them. 


Many of these copies and the prints that were made from them, are 
so different from the originals that it seems probable that they were done 
from rough and hasty memoranda: the originals when housed in royal 
palaces, were difficult of access, and were rarely seen by the public; it was 
said of Philip IV. of Spain that he sepulchred his art treasures in his palace 
where none could see or profit by them. 


The earliest engravings of the Madonna del Passeggio are 17th 
century productions and admittedly from pictures of the type of the Bridge- 
water House version, but the first of these, the print by Pesne, leans 
towards the original far enough to point to the probability of having been 
made from a copy in some respects nearer to the original than the one at 
Bridgewater House. 


Some of the features in which this print bears more resemblance to 
the original picture than the painting at Bridgewater House does are :— 


In the contour of the Virgin’s face, Her lofty forehead, downcast 
gaze and invisible eyes, the classic neck, the heavy shadow on the side of 
Her face and the folds in which Her skirt falls from the knee. 


In the Christ there is more assurance. His hair is thick and matted 
and ear hardly visible: He wears a loin cloth. 


The lines and expression of St. John are nearer ; he is more vigorous ; 
his hair and ear are very slightly and impressionistically indicated, his fur 
garment is coarse. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


OTHER painters are recorded as having made the remarks and criticisms 
that follow, concerning some of Raphael's late works. 


“They contain figures that look as if they had been smoked : 
figures that seem to be made of shining steel: all light and dark.” 


“He learnt painting in the beginning by water colours, 
according to the custom of his time, and that style of colouring being 
more difficult than the others, he retained, like his masters, a crude 
taste in colouring.” 


“We see none of the actions entirely complete, on the 
contrary, all are in action, a little after it is begun or a little before 
it is finished ; and it is that which gives them such life, that to look at 
them attentively they appear moving.” 


“The colours are of full strong body such as are found in the 
Transfiguration. They need a warm translucent tone thrown over 


them which by softening the sharply contrasted colours of the 
garments would give greater unity.” 


“The general character of Raphael’s pictures in oil, seems to 
show a hand cramped and confined and to want that facility and spirit 
which he so admirably preserved in his fresco works.” 


Limbs, and sometimes whole figures, not in the foreground, appear 


obtrusively prominent. 
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APPENDIX III. 


IN the early autumn of 1514 Raphael wrote the following letter to 
Count Baldassare Castiglione. It says what the really great artist thought 
of his own imaginative work and what it was he was endeavouring to 
copy :— 


My Lorp CounT,— 


I have made several drawings of the subject which V. S. 
suggested, and those who have seen them appear to be well pleased, 
unless they are all base flatterers! But I confess they do not satisfy 
my judgment, because, I fear, they will not satisfy yours. 


I send them, and hope V. S. will choose whichever is most to 
your taste. 


Our Lord the Pope has done me the honour to lay a great 
burden on my shoulders. This is the charge of the fabric of St. 
Peter’s. I hope I shall not sink under the load, especially since the 
model which I have made pleases His Holiness and has been praised 
by several men of fine intellect. 


But my thoughts soar to greater heights. 


I long to find out more about the noble forms of ancient 
monuments, and I know not if my flight may not prove to be that of 
Icarus. 


Vitruvius has thrown much light upon the subject, but has not 
shown me all that I want to know. 


As for the Galatea, I should count myself to be a great master 
if one half the kind things which V. S. finds in her were there, but 
in your words I recognise the love that you bear me. And I tell 
you that, if I am to paint a beautiful woman, I must see several, and 
have you at my side to choose the fairest. But since good judges 
and lovely faces are both rare, I make use of a certain ideal that is 
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in my mind. If it has any artistic excellence I know not, but I try 
hard to reach it. Let me have your commands from Rome. 


He says :— 
“T make use of a certain ideal that is in my mind.” 


Gainsborough, writing in the third person to Lord Hardwicke, gives a 
similar account of his methods: he says :— 
“If his Lordship wishes to have anything tolerable of the 
name of G., the subject altogether as well as the figures, etc. must 
be of his own brain.” 


Both are confessions on the part of the artists of self-assertion, which 
manifest as self-expression in their works, and suggest the lines :— 


“ Everything that I can spy 
Through the circle of my eye; 
Everything that I can see 
Has been woven out of me.”’ 
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APPENDIX IV. 


HISTORICAL and critical notices of the Bridgewater House version of 
the Madonna del Passeggio.* 


The owner’s catalogue, a magnificent volume two feet high by 
nineteen inches wide, gives a fine photographic reproduction of it and the 
following notice -— 

“The Holy Family in landscape. 
“Madonna del Passeggio, 
“La Belle Vierge. 


“This charming composition is stated to have been painted by 
Raphael for Francesco della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, by whom it 
was given to Philip II., King of Spain, who in his turn presented it 
to the Emperor Rudolph II. of Germany. It is further stated that it 
was taken as loot by Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, during 
the thirty years’ war, and that it passed from him to his daughter 
Christina, Queen of Sweden. Subsequently it came, like so many 
others, into the Crozat collection, and later into that of the Duke of 
Orleans. Painted on panel, 34} by 244. 


“Tf this painting is either by Raphael himself or designed by 
him, it must belong to the last few years of his life at Rome. That 
the traditional ascription of the picture to Raphael is of very early 
date is shown by the number of copies which exist and all seem to 
have been taken from the picture in the Bridgewater Gallery. At 
the same time it is impossible to accept the picture, composition, 
drawing, colouring, background as Raphael’s own conception. 


“Possibly this, with the Madonna della Perla, and the 
Madonna del Legarto at Madrid, and the Madonna of Francis I. in 
the Louvre, was among the pictures left unfinished by Raphael at 
the time of his premature death in 1520, and carried out according to 
their own design by one or other of his assistants.” 


* See plate facing page 6. 
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The writer of the above notice does not speak with much assurance 
about the picture’s pedigree before it came into the possession of 
the Queen of Sweden. It is questionable if the picture, or any 
of the numerous copies referred to, dates back beyond the 17th 
century: it is therefore strange to suggest the possibility of it being even 
a production of Raphael’s school. 


Kugler Layard remarks :— 


“The drapery of the Madonna is heavy and resembles the 
work of later artists.” 


Its history, previous to its inclusion in the collection of Queen 
Christina is only traditional. Vasari, who mentions the principal works 
executed by Raphael for the Roveres, makes no reference to such a picture. 
Nor is it likely that Raphael would have designed it for a Rovere as the 
invention, which is universally admitted to proceed from him, belongs to his 
last years, at which period the power and influence of the Rovere family 
had declined. 


The story of how the Orleans collection became the property of the 
first Duke of Bridgewater and other noblemen and what they did with it 
is given in the “Tour of a German Artist in England,” by J. D. Passavant, 
published in London in 1836. On page 179 he says:— 


“The 295 pictures from the Orleans Gallery, which were 
exhibited for sale in London from the 26th of December, 1798, to the 
end of August, 1799; with an account of their prices, and by whom 
they were purchased. One hundred and thirty-eight pieces were 
placed in Bryan’s Gallery, No. 88, Pall Mall, and the remaining 157 at 
the Lyceum in the Strand. These pictures, which are chiefly from the 
Italian schools, were purchased in the beginning of the French 
revolution by M. La Borde, at that time one of the richest private 
individuals in Paris, for the sum of 70,000 louis d’ors and brought by 
him to England. After the confiscation of his estates in France, he 
sold this collection, his sole remaining property, in London, to Mr. 
Jeremiah Harman for £40,000, who made it over to the Duke of 
Bridgewater, the Earl of Gower (now Duke of Sutherland), and the 
Earl of Carlisle, by whom the public exhibition and sale above 
mentioned were arranged. Twenty per cent. was immediately paid 
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down on purchase, but none of the pictures were allowed to be 
removed till the end of August, 1799, when the rest of the money was 
paid. Many of the inferior pictures were sold without reserve: the 
proprietors also retained a considerable portion for them- 
selves, which had been valued by Byran at 472,000. The 
Duke of Bridgewater by this means obtained many of the 
finest pictures, which laid the foundation of those galleries now 
belonging to the Duke of Sutherland and Lord Francis Edgerton. 
Above 75,000 guineas were cleared by the auction, although upwards 
of 50 pictures remained unsold which were not disposed of till a 
later period.” 


A list of the pictures follows, and on page 193 is this entry referring 
to the picture :— 


“ Raffaello da Urbino 


“y Virgin and Child, unsold, called La belle Vierge, The Duke 
of Bridgewater kept this picture for £3,000.” 


The picture is noticed on page 172 of a work entitled: “An account 
of some of the Statues, bas reliefs Drawings and Pictures in Italy with 
remarks by Mr. Richardson,” published in London in 1722. This was when 
it was in the collection of the Duke of Bracciano, who had it from Queen 
Christina. Referring to it, Richardson says (page 172) :— 

“One of the pictures is the best of him (Raphael) I ever saw 
and ’tis the most famous of all his small easel pictures in Rome. The 
Virgin standing holding the Christ who stands too, as does the St 
John who kisses him ; the St. Elizabeth* is by. My father has a 
drawing of Raphael of this subject, and the attitudes of the figures 
are so much of these, as that it is not improbable ’twas made for this 
very picture.” 


And further on, in the same book, dealing with the pictures then in 
the gallery of the Duke of Palma, he speaks of one as :— 


“The same Madonna as that in the little cabinet of the Duke 
of Bracciano, and both are exactly in the manner in all respects as 
another Madonna my father has (not quite so large). I consider 


* This is an error; Joseph is meant, 
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these in that particular view and can be so positive that if either of 
them are right I see no reason to doubt of that being so too.” 


Thus as long ago as 1722 Richardson speaks of three pictures and a 
drawing, and all of them he seems to have regarded as works of equal merit. 
He says: “ Both are exactly in the manner and in all respects” as a third one 
which his father possesses. If this were so neither of them could have been 
the masterpiece or Raphael’s work, for in his whole life’s work he never 
repeated a single figure, much less a picture. 


The whereabouts of the drawing of which Richardson speaks is 
unknown: possibly he was quite right in suggesting it was made for the 
picture, but it is very evident, if the picture agreed with the drawing, that 
Raphael did not make it. 


In the “Tour of a German Artist in England,” by J. D. Passavant, 
London, 1836, the picture is criticised as follows (page 1260) :— 


“Bridgewater Gallery:—Madonna del Passeggio. Of this 
composition having been originally designed by Raphael, there can 
be no doubt: but it is equally certain that he never painted a stroke 
upon the picture itself ; which from its style of execution, I should 
rather adjudge to Penni, called Il Fattore. In the first place, the 
truth and exquisite feeling which characterise Raphael’s contours, 
is here totally missing; the colours bear no trace of his delicate 
transitions; the carnations are of a cold grey, and inharmonious in 
general effect: in the expression of the heads there is none of that 
elevated grace and tenderness which was Raphael’s peculiar beauty ; 
and, lastly, the landscape corresponds with those which we find in 
most of Penni’s other pictures. Many old copies of this piece or 
pictures of the same school exist; one of great beauty especially, in 
the museum at Naples. M. C. Sanquirico, of Milan, possesses 
another and very fine copy; the head of the Virgin is more beautiful, 
and the general tone of the picture altogether warmer than the one 
in this collection. I have never yet met with the original.” 


This last remark, “I have never yet met with the original,” seems 
to suggest that the writer was of opinion that an original, designed at least, 


by Raphael, must have existed and possibly still existed, but that he had not 
seen it. 
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In a well-known work published eighteen years later, viz.: “Art 
treasures in Great Britain,” written by Dr. Waagen and published in 1854, 
this account of the picture is given, vol. 2, page 28 :— 


“The Virgin, standing in a landscape, with one hand on the 
head of the infant St. John, who approaches with reverence the 
infant Jesus standing before her. Further back Joseph is seen 

_ walking. This fine composition belongs obviously to Raphael’s 
latest period, for both the forms and the expression of the Child, 
as well as the head of the Madonna, coincide strikingly with the Holy 
Family of Francis I. inscribed 1518, in the Louvre. The head of the 
Virgin recalls also the Visitation in the Gallery at Madrid, which 
dates from the same period, and in which the resemblance extends to 
the general treatment of the landscape. The original picture of this 
composition must have very early enjoyed great reputation, for there 
are few of Raphael’s pictures of which so great a number of old copies 
are in existence, which, of course, are invariably called originals. 
Now, though this is the finest with which I am acquainted, and 
formerly passed for a Raphael in the collection of Queen Christina, 
and afterwards in the Orleans Gallery, yet I cannot agree that it is 
really by the hand of the master: however delicate and beautiful the 
features of the Virgin, they still want the feeling and soul which are 
so exclusively peculiar to Raphael. The character and expression of 
the Child are of the most admirable intention, but are, nevertheless, 
dull and inanimate, the marking of the forms is destitute of that fine 
feeling and that correct understanding which Raphael never loses in 
his later period. This is particularly observable in the St. John, in the 
left arm of Christ, and in all the extremities. The colours in the 
drapery and landscape are of a fulness and brilliancy which we do 
not find in Raphael. 


“Next to the purest lapis lazuli of the mantle of the Virgin is 
placed a deep very full red. The middle ground of the landscape is 
of a powerful juicy green, the distant mountains dark blue. The 
uniformly solid flesh tones are too generally white in the Christ, and 
too monotonously brown in the St. John. Lastly, the execution, 
though extremely careful, is not, as with Raphael, subservient to 
intelligent modelling, but is merely blended intoa smooth surface, with 
finely ground colours. Iam not prepared to agree with M. Passavant 
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in assigning this picture to Francesco Penni, whose only authentic oil 
picture—the lower part of the coronation of the Virgin in the 
Vatican—has a greyer and more glassy tone of flesh, and a less 
brilliant colouring. With the exception of some inconsiderable 
cracks in the wood, which have been filled up, the picture is in 
excellent preservation.” 


On page 552 of the second volume of their work on Raphael, Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle say :— 


“Even the landscape, which is the prettiest of its kind in 
pictures of this class, is not by Raphael. Stiffness and affectation are 
not wanting in the sculptural form of the Infant Christ. The 
execution and colouring are moderately successful—the drawing in 
parts incorrect. But the careful manipulation of the surface is more 
cold than pleasing, there is some crudeness of tints, and we may 
think the work to have come from the hand of Penni.” 


The expression of their opinion as to whose hand the picture came 
from would have been less indefinite if they had omitted the word “may.” 
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APPENDIX V. 


RUBENS must have seen Raphael’s Madonna del Passeggio when it 
was at Mantua and also when it was in England, and there is evidence in 


his work of his having taken particular notice of this picture. 


Sir P. P. Rubens was, in the early part of his career, a painter attached 
to the court of Vincenzio II., the Duke of Mantua, who sold his pictures 
and statues to King Charles I. of England. As has been stated the little 
Holy Family, alias The Madonna del Passeggio, was among them, and 
Rubens seems to have followed the treasures to England and entered the 
employment of their new royal owner. 


It was his practice to look for striking and effective passages in the 
works of other masters for materials for his own, and he borrowed from 
Raphael what it has been noticed Raphael borrowed from Mariotto Alber- 
tinelli, but with this difference: Raphael transformed Mariotto’s St. Elizabeth 
into the Forerunner: Rubens made from Raphael’s Forerunner one of his 
own, viz.: the St. John in the Holy Family by Rubens, the property of the 
Duke of Devonshire, exhibited at Burlington House this winter. A 
comparison of this figure with the St. John in the Madonna del Passeggio 
illustrates the similarity of attitude, but the ‘intense earnestness 
and convincing sincerity that govern Raphael’s creation find no echo in 
the production of Rubens. Raphael took the pose only from Mariotto’s 
picture, reversed it, and gave to it the form and spirit of the Forerunner: 
Rubens took the pose only from Raphael and gave to it his own fleshy form 
and robust animal spirit. 


Stripping from Raphael’s creation the staff and the panther skin, 
there is left the supremely beautiful and strenuous form of the 
young prophet filled with devotional fervour: treating the creation of Rubens 
in the same fashion there remains a magnificent specimen of healthy, 
happy, irresponsible boyhood. 


In other works of Rubens there are figures similarly reminiscent of 
Raphael’s inventions, such as, Elymas struck blind, the death of Ananias, 
and the kneeling woman in the foreground of the Transfiguration. 
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The attitudes are obviously taken from Raphael, but Rubens did not 
attempt to reproduce the figures: he knew a superficial imitation of the 
hand alone would not satisfy the genuine admirers of a master, however 
careful and accurate it might be: the master’s mind must appeal to the 
beholder at first hand and not through the mind of another as is necessarily 
the case in the work of the copyist. 
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